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The junior-college movement presents at least three relatively- 
distinct forms which may well be distinguished in any discussion 
of the problems presented by these institutions. There is, first, the 
junior college built upon high-school foundations, whose beginnings 
are to be found in certain sporadic experiments made in Michigan 
and Minnesota during the late nineties. There is, second, the 
junior college standing alone on private or sectarian foundations 
as an independent organization, generally with one or more years 
of academy work represented in its program of studies. There is, 
third, the junior college as a differentiated part of the modern 
university. If one looks solely at the curriculum offered by each 
of these forms of junior college, the identities would probably far 
outweigh the differences, but if one has in mind the actual educa- 
tional problems presented and the ideals aimed at, one must 
recognize very considerable divergencies. 

The third type of junior college has had very few representatives. 
As it exists, for example, in the University of Chicago, where, so 
far as I am aware, it has been given the longest experimental test, 
it was inaugurated in the belief that a rather sharp break could be 
made between studies of a relatively elementary and secondary 

'An address delivered in Kansas City, March 17, 1917, before the Junior College 
Union of Missouri. 
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character and those of a strictly university order. Undoubtedly 
the dividing line between the gymnasium and the German university 
was in mind, the former standing for closely supervised routine 
forms of work, the latter the embodiment of free, specialized, 
professional, and research work. It was hoped that the example 
set by the University of Chicago would be widely followed, that 
many institutions would take upon themselves the obligation to do 
junior-college work alone, that ultimately the University might 
perhaps drop its own junior-college obligations and confine itself 
to work of genuinely advanced character. As a mark of the 
completion of the junior-college work, a certificate is conferred at 
a ceremony designed to impress both the student and the public 
with the fact that a definite and significant part of the educational 
process has been completed, and that on the foundation so laid 
down the student is now ready to proceed to really advanced 
studies. 

Although this plan still exists, it has been somewhat buffeted 
by the winds of educational caprice, and it has never been very 
widely imitated. It would be a mistake to infer that this outcome 
indicates any lack of point in the attempt to differentiate the work 
of the junior college from that which follows it, for the tendency 
to recognize that the dividing line between purely academic and 
essentially professional training coincides substantially with the 
division between the junior and the senior colleges has spread very 
rapidly, at least throughout the central portions of the country. 
But it does mean that few institutions with an established four- 
year collegiate curriculum have thought it desirable to embody the 
distinction referred to in a special administrative organization. At 
present, however, there are indications of a disposition on the part 
of some important institutions to take this step long ago taken by 
the University of Chicago and to set up a distinct junior-college 
organization. The problems which have most significance in this 
type of institution are met with again in the other forms of junior 
college, and to them we therefore turn. 

The junior college based upon high-school foundations has 
perhaps been developed too newly in this particular state to make 
a detailed examination of its merits, its defects, or its problems, of 
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as much interest on this occasion as those of the junior college of 
the second type named. In California, in Illinois, and in one or 
two other states the high-school experiment has been sufficiently 
tried out so that certain reasonably safe conclusions have begun 
to emerge, but for the reasons stated the speaker thinks it inad- 
visable to dwell upon them specifically at the present time. Inci- 
dentally we shall have several occasions to refer to them. 

It is perhaps of no very great consequence whether in the case 
of an independent junior college it has sprung like Athene fully 
formed from the head of Zeus, whether it has grown up by a process 
of ambitious extension from an academy of the old-fashioned kind, 
or whether, finally, it has come about through a process of retraction 
and condensation as a result of which a formerly thin and emaciated 
four-year course has been reconstructed into a fairly robust and 
well-nourished two-year program. The minor problems of adjust- 
ment which are presented in the three cases are no doubt somewhat 
different, but the main underlying issues are substantially alike, 
and for purposes of general discussion, such as the present, there is 
profit only in the consideration of the latter. 

These institutions are confronted by one issue educationally 
similar to that which our high schools have been facing for 
many years, and for that matter some of our colleges. Shall the 
curriculum of the independent junior college be treated as an end 
in and of itself, with certain tangible values attaching to it in its 
own right ? Or shall it be molded with sole or predominant regard 
to subsequent academic work? Two powerful tendencies are 
always tugging at one another wherever this type of issue arises. 
There is, on the one hand, to be considered the claims of the student 
who has neither intention nor opportunity to proceed beyond the 
junior-college level and who claims with insistent and often strident 
tones that he be given certain forms of vocational training which he 
may forthwith turn to practical economic advantage when he 
leaves the school. Over against this is the claim of the student 
who definitely expects to go on into more advanced forms of 
collegiate work and for whom the junior college must provide the 
preliminary training, or else fail of the prime function for which 
the student has come to it. Even if the dilemma which is thus 
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presented be not perfect and if a reasonable compromise as between 
these conflicting interests be frequently found practicable, the issue 
nevertheless remains as to whether the junior college is to be master 
of its own fate, setting up its own ideals and realizing them as best 
it may, or whether it is to be, in the main, simply an adjunct, an 
understudy, of institutions of more advanced type. 

It is the judgment of the speaker that dogmatism in dealing 
with any of these questions which are presented to the present 
generation of junior-college administrators would be wholly pre- 
mature and unjustified. The wholesome thing at this stage of 
the game is unquestionably to formulate clearly the problems pre- 
sented, to seek intelligently their solution, and to judge objectively, 
as time goes by, of the success or failure of the various methods 
investigated. The only unwholesome and pernicious condition is 
one of blind and aimless drifting. 

With this position as a premise, it would be the judgment of 
the speaker that the junior college ought to attempt very definitely 
to formulate its own aims and ideals and, while keeping itself in 
touch both with the institutions below it and those educationally 
above it, to safeguard its own individuality as of the very essence 
of its life. We can hardly have too much of intelligent experi- 
mentation in these days of educational exploration, and well- 
considered, thoughtful divergence is far more wholesome than 
unreflective conformity to type. Conformity represents a vastly 
easier achievement, but it can hardly hope for equally valuable 
returns. 

The instant, however, that one advocates divergence and inde- 
pendence of type one is likely to be misunderstood as indorsing 
vagaries of practice which have behind them nothing more sub- 
stantial than the attempt to cater to and exploit some financially 
advantageous but possibly shallow fad, or to humor the ill-advised 
eccentricity of some president or head master or some well-to-do 
donor. What is contemplated in the phrase "divergence of type" 
is not for a moment to be construed as an encouragement to laxity 
of academic standards. Of this we shall say more in a moment, but 
the great menace which constantly hangs over the small junior 
college is the temptation to let down its standards, to hunt every 
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educational will-o'-the-wisp which promises fiscal prosperity, 
however transient. 

In the case of junior colleges built upon high-school foundations 
the individualistic tendency to which reference has been made is 
already apparent in the disposition to carry still farther the move- 
ment already begun in the old conventional high-school organiza- 
tion, and so to mold the curriculum as to cater directly to whatever 
local interests and local opportunity may be judged to demand. 
While perhaps the most natural, because the most obvious, thing 
is substantially to copy forthwith the curriculum offered in the 
first two years of the ordinary college, the effort to individualize 
the independent junior college deserves serious consideration, 
whether from the point of view of serving local needs or from the 
point of view of developing specific educational ideals, particularly 
those of a vocational and professional character. 

In the long run, however, it is probably more important that 
the quality of the training offered by junior colleges should be of 
unequivocal character than that each should undertake to differ- 
entiate itself sharply from other institutions. The differentiation 
is reasonably likely to take care of itself, provided the college does 
not conceive its task as consisting merely in the effort to copy the 
curriculum of some other institution held up as a model. There is 
no doubt that the intellectual tone of an educational institution 
tends to get set in terms of the character and standards obtain- 
ing in the most advanced work which it attempts. There can be no 
question, for example, that a vigorous graduate school reacts back 
very distinctly upon the quality and temper of the undergraduate 
instruction in institutions where the two exist side by side. Any 
four-year high school is similarly sure to feel the tonic influence 
of the addition of two years of more advanced work. It seems 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that a junior-college organization 
carried on in geographic separation from senior-college work may 
find itself at some slight disadvantage, and this the writer believes 
to be unavoidably the case. On the other hand, as a very definite 
offset to this consideration is the fact that for the most part the 
junior colleges thus far established have had to deal with a relatively 
limited number of students, and that as a consequence of this a 
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much more detailed supervision of the individual pupil is often 
possible than the larger institutions covering a four-year course can 
give. The writer is not aware of any statistical study of the attain- 
ments of students developed in institutions like the Missouri junior 
colleges when brought into comparison with students trained in 
the standard four-year institutions. The statistics published by 
the University of California with reference to the achievements of 
students coming to the University from the junior-college high 
schools in that state are decidedly flattering to the latter when the 
training is compared with that offered by the first two years of 
the University itself. The conclusion of the matter is, then, that 
the separate junior-college organization undoubtedly loses some- 
thing of stimulation and outlook as contrasted with the correspond- 
ing divisions of work in the four-year college; but this disadvantage 
may in practice be more than offset by the detailed care and super- 
vision of the individual student often rendered possible by the 
smaller and more compact organization of this type of institution. 

Another and absolutely vital element which must enter into 
junior-college procedure, if the results are to be sound and lasting, 
is the maintenance of the best possible standards in the qualifica- 
tions of members of the faculty. In the last analysis this matter 
comes back to intelligent selection on the part of the officials 
responsible for appointment and to the salary scale which is 
established. Some men will undoubtedly always prefer to work in 
institutions doing the more advanced types of work, even though 
this involves some financial sacrifice. But, on the other hand, if 
proper salaries are paid, there will never be any difficulty in getting 
well-trained individuals to whom work in an institution of this 
junior-college type will strongly appeal, particularly if the point 
made earlier is taken into account, and such institutions commit 
themselves in part to the development of individualistic educa- 
tional experiments, instead of attempting to conform to some 
narrow and stereotyped model, however intrinsically good such a 
model may be. This statement should obviously be qualified by 
the assumption that the junior college in question is prepared to 
offer adequate library and laboratory facilities and to call upon its 
staff for reasonable hours of work. Under these conditions there 
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should never be any long-continued difficulty in equipping the 
staff with men of adequate training and endowed with the real 
qualities of the teacher. 

Three of the matters touched upon in the preceding paragraph, 
to wit, salaries, laboratories, and libraries, have been the subjects 
of very wide discussion in recent years, and attempts of various 
kinds have been made to state specifically the standards which a 
reputable institution should meet. In the present case it would be 
idle to enter on any elaborate exegesis of the situation. Suffice it 
to say that, in the judgment of the speaker, the independent junior 
college ought, if possible, to be equipped with even stronger scholars 
and more commanding personalities than those to whom in the 
four-year college is often confided the instruction of students in 
their first two years of college residence. Whatever it is necessary 
to pay such men ought to be given. And an institution which 
cannot see its way clear to the maintenance of such a salary schedule 
ought to search its heart very thoroughly before it decides to embark 
permanently on a junior-college enterprise. The great bane of 
American education from the district school up has been the super- 
ficiality and the crudity of the instruction offered, and it is wholly 
intolerable that a new educational movement like that of the junior 
college should be launched without committing itself absolutely to 
high educational standards. Let no one suppose that we mean to 
indict the entire pedagogical caste as made up of incompetents, but 
what we do allege fearlessly is that we have never remotely 
approached as yet the thorough preparation of anything like the 
number of teachers required to equip our educational machinery. 
The inevitable consequence has been the turning loose upon our 
children and young people of vast hordes of ill-trained teachers, 
man)', perhaps most, of whom have been armed with wholly good 
intentions, but with little else. 

In the case of the junior college based upon the public high- 
school organization there is divergence both of theory and practice 
as to whether the two parts of the educational organization should 
be kept wholly separate — the students, the faculty, and the build- 
ings occupied being entirely distinct. Much is to be said on each 
side of the question. Favorable to the separation of the two is the 
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alleged ability to develop an esprit de corps which otherwise it is 
impossible or extremely difficult to achieve. It is said that you 
can secure a higher type of instructor for the junior college if it be 
wholly severed from its high-school antecedents. It is also alleged 
that to mix high-school students in the classes of the junior college, 
even though they be intellectually capable of carrying the work, is 
disintegrating to the tone of the college. Over against this it is 
alleged that where no boundary lines are drawn the abler students 
are encouraged to go forward as rapidly as their capacities permit, 
and that by keeping the two divisions of the work in close 
contact with one another a much more intelligent appreciation is 
gained by the teachers of the peculiar problems arising at the 
different levels of the educational process. It is further maintained 
that the transition from the fourth year of the high school to the 
first year of the college marks, in fact, no sharp intellectual change 
of level, and that it ought therefore to be minimized rather than 
magnified by the methods of our educational organization. 

Whatever verdict may be returned in this particular case, the 
issues raised are undoubtedly familiar to many, if not all, of the 
junior colleges on private or sectarian foundations, for they gener- 
ally maintain an academy or preparatory school out of which they 
receive a large proportion of their students. For them too, then, 
the question is one of vital consequence. The present speaker has 
had no such experience as would justify even a tentative opinion 
about the matter. It would be a mistake to suppose that either 
practice enjoys an absolute monopoly of advantages. The chances 
are that something is to be said for each form. We should 
probably have to decide in terms of the greatest amount of advan- 
tage as related to the least serious disadvantages. But there 
is no reason why we should not begin to make a careful study of the 
matter and, if possible, subject it to objective tests such as are 
presented by the achievements of students coming out of institu- 
tions administered in the two different ways when they enter upon 
more advanced forms of work. This would get us away from the 
purely subjective realm of opinionating and present us with mate- 
rials which, if adequately gathered, would ultimately come to have 
convincing objective force. 
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In the nature of the case the junior college based upon the 
public high school is almost certain to be administered without 
residential halls. The privately endowed junior college is, on 
the other hand, likely to have these as one of its characteristic and 
important features. The very same sort of motive which now 
impels parents to keep a boy or girl at home for work in a local 
junior college, instead of sending him or her away to the state 
university or to some other large four-year college, may determine 
the placing of the student in a junior college under residential 
control. The decision is made partly because the institution is 
likely to be smaller and, as has been previously remarked, the 
supervision exercised is thus apt to be correspondingly more 
intimate, but it may be largely influenced by the belief that the 
supervision can be carried out under residential auspices of a more 
satisfactory kind than that offered in a larger institution. Although 
many people will object to the word, the frank fact is that the 
advantage looked for in such a case is that, in general, which may 
be hoped for from a good boarding-school — general deportment, 
social poise, the acquirement of etiquette, the mastery of the 
commoner social graces, tender plants which often grow with 
utmost difficulty in domestic soil, but which optimistic parents 
and still more optimistic head masters and head mistresses have 
the courage to believe will sprout and bear palatable fruit in the 
surroundings of a boarding-school. That these hopes are often 
dashed in the cruel school of experience does not prevent their 
springing again into life with every new generation and does not 
prevent the further and more reassuring fact that in many cases 
they are justified in their faith. 

The speaker is too ill informed by personal observation to com- 
ment upon the peculiar social problems which belong to these 
junior colleges; but it is perfectly certain that such problems will 
present themselves and that they will be in some trifling details 
at least different from those which puzzle the high school on the one 
hand and the older college organization on the other. Snobbery, 
caste distinctions, club aristocracy, and all the other social fauna 
and flora known to educators are sure to appear in one form or 
another and to present perplexities which are likely to be more 
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rather than less acute where the college is fundamentally dependent 
upon the tuition income for its existence. Indeed, the most insidious 
danger to which the smaller institutions are exposed, whether they 
be on sectarian or purely private foundation, is that to which the 
small private school has always been exposed, namely, the danger 
of vicious subserviency to powerful patrons. The danger is familiar 
to everybody who knows anything of the history of private institu- 
tions, and need not be here discussed at length. It would be absurd 
to deny its reality. It must be reckoned with, be courageously 
faced, and this can be the more easily done where institutions of 
similar class combine in organizations like your own that may put 
before the public their common interests and their common ideals. 
The motives which have for the most part been operative in 
bringing about the creation of junior colleges have been somewhat 
opportunist and have reflected immediate expediency rather than 
a thoroughgoing effort to reorganize American educational practice. 
There is, however, very little doubt that the general drift, both of 
theory and practice, has been toward such a redistribution of 
institutional jurisdiction as will give us, in place of the present grade 
school with a four-year high school and a four-year college course 
built on top of it, a realignment carrying the last two college years 
off into a group by themselves as the preparatory portions of train- 
ing directed toward the professional degrees or toward the doctorate. 
The remaining two college years show in their turn a tendency to 
become affiliated with the fourth and perhaps the third year of the 
present high school, giving us a four-year institution made up 
roughly of the last half of the high-school course and the first half 
of the college course. Below this institution will perhaps ultimately 
be found the junior high school, reaching back to absorb one or 
two of the upper years of the grades and leaving at the bottom a 
graded school of six years' duration. The warrant for a division of 
educational jurisdiction approximately like that described has for 
its justification in part the educational experience of other civilized 
peoples and in part an intensive study of the important stages in 
the mental and physical growth of children. There are to be added 
to these considerations, in the case of the distinction between the 
junior college and the senior college, certain practical matters con- 
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nected with the ages at which young people can profitably enter 
upon the work of self-support. These matters, however, cannot 
be here discussed. Suffice it to say that the period at which junior- 
college training is completed under ordinary conditions represents 
a more strategic line of division than either that at the end of the 
present high school or that at the end of the present four-year 
college. 

There is likely to be a certain artificiality and arbitrariness in 
one's thinking if the plane of division between the junior and the 
senior colleges be regarded too rigidly and as though it were set up 
by two mutually exclusive curricula. The fact of the matter is that 
just as the present Freshman year in college reaches back into the 
subject-matter of the high school, offering again much that the 
student might have pursued had time permitted, so the senior 
college must inevitably overlap in its subject-matter certain feat- 
ures of the present junior-college regime. The students who now 
present themselves at the conclusion of a junior-college curriculum 
have often pursued widely differing courses. As a consequence 
some of them are much more advanced in certain particulars 
and much less advanced in others. The senior college must be 
prepared to adjust itself to this irregularity of preparation, but in 
so doing it will necessarily offer a certain amount of work which 
the junior college at present contains. A single illustration may 
make clear the situation, with which everybody is presumably 
personally familiar. 

A student who has gone up through the high-school course with 
two or three years of modern language will be able during his 
junior-college program to pursue literary and linguistic work of a 
decidedly advanced character. His fellow-student who has had 
only one such year's work, or perhaps none, will, during his junior- 
college course, be able to pursue only courses of a more elementary 
or intermediate character. The senior college is likely to feel itself 
obliged to care for this less well-trained student, and it will therefore 
offer intermediate courses in the literature concerned which are 
already to be found in the junior-college program. All this is by 
way of saying that wherever we draw our institutional lines we 
must recognize that they stand for certain large general values and 
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for certain administrative conveniences which we think worth 
while, but that they do not represent any such rigid segregation of 
subject-matter as characterizes, let us say, the separation of the 
strictly professional work in a law school or medical school from 
the general average of academic studies. 

It is a common American prejudice to feel confidence in men 
rather than in measures, in personalities rather than in methods. 
No doubt this attitude often leads to excess and exaggeration, but 
it is probably fundamentally sound. Whatever your methods or 
your laws, the actual results attained are conditioned upon the 
intelligence, the energy, and the fidelity of the men called upon to 
put them in operation. So it may be said of the junior-college 
movement which we are now considering. It is, in the judgment of 
the speaker, part of a large and growing movement which promises 
to become an integral part of our educational scheme. But its 
present advantages and disadvantages, from the point of view of 
theoretical organization, are of the most trifling moment as compared 
with the caliber of the individuals called upon to direct and to 
administer it. If the men in charge of the junior-college enterprise 
be men of really modern training, of genuine intellectual outlook, 
and if they have both conviction and energy, the balance of good 
which will accrue from the movement will enormously outweigh 
any elements of evil. But unless there are thoroughly substantial 
men at the helm, unless the professional level of the teachers in 
these institutions be kept unequivocally high, and unless they be 
given at least respectable equipment in point of buildings, labora- 
tories, and libraries, the outcome is sure to be simply one more of 
the failures or half-way successes with which educational history is 
strewn. Quality in the character of the instruction, quality in the 
character of the student admitted, and, most of all, quality in the 
student graduated from the institution, are the all-important 
considerations. Compared with this all purely formal issues, all 
questions of a merely administrative character, are wholly second- 
ary. And among the qualities paramount to all others is that of 
rigid and precise honesty of statement regarding the conditions 
under which the institution is really administered. It is all very 
well to announce that an institution requires fifteen units of high- 
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school work for admission, but if it appears that when put to the 
test a student will not be refused who must enter conditioned in 
four or five such units, or if it proves that the scrutiny of actual 
units accepted is so superficial as to amount to nothing, the whole 
moral tone of the situation is sapped and undermined. 

In conclusion, it seems clear to the speaker that despite the 
very various motives which have contributed to the inauguration 
of the junior-college movement and despite the wide divergence of 
type represented in the institutions now being administered under 
this title, there is underlying the whole situation a deep and wide- 
spread body of interests to which the new organization promises 
to give far fuller expression than has hitherto been possible. The 
movement is certainly in its main lines consonant with our best 
educational opinion, and it ought to receive, as no doubt it will, the 
most sympathetic opportunities to demonstrate its peculiar values. 



